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Campus Life: In Search of Community has become 
the clarion call on campuses this year. Viewing this new 
emphasis on community as a golden opportunity, ACU-I 
President Winston Shindell convened a Think Tank of 
higher education administrators to discuss how college un- 
ions and student activities contribute to a sense of commu- 
nity on campus. 

In this issue, the Think Tank compares how the union 
and activities profession views itself with how others per- 
ceive it, and Shindell relates the basic tenets of "The Role of 
the College Union" to the six principles of community as 
outlined in Campus Life. The March Bulletin will publish 
the Think Tank's suggestions for communicating the union's 
mission as campus community builder. 
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How we are perceived 

Winston Shindell: To start off the session, 
we'd like to give the folks who are not union di- 
rectors a chance to talk with us about how oth- 
ers see us. How are college unions and student 
activities seen, particularly from the perspec- 
tive of the upper administrative levels. What 
are we doing that you like? What are we doing 
that you don't like? 

Norman Moore: It's difficult to know where to 
start. I'm having a problem because in higher 
education we do not have the staffing patterns 
that allow us to work in the kind of planning 
mode we w«re -\ble to operate in 10, 12, 15 
years ago — where we could have think tanks, 
where we could get our own staff's off for a day 
and talk about where we wanted to be in six 
months, in five years, in 10 years. With budget 
crunches throughout the institution, staffing 
patterns just aren't there. Times are extremely 
busy, and people are just trying to survive from 
day to day. 

I see universities and colleges turning to 
auxiliaries like the union and saying, "We 
need money out of your reserves to help us 
through this important time in our history." 
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Then the auxiliary becomes unable to main* 
tain itself and stay on the cutting edge. I'm 
starting to see resentment building in auxilia- 
ries and union-type people about the institu- 
tion's interest in their money. Unions have a 
tremendous opportunity to be more connected 
through their financial powers instead of hav- 
ing the university take money from them. I'm 
talking about really connecting with academic 
units and bringing their speakers in for them. 
I'm talking about using bookstore monies to as- 
sist scholarship programs. 

Let me give you an example. Our athletic 
director turned the $2 million he invested in 
the academic budgel last year into $10 million 
worth of good will. About a year ago, the chan- 
cellor said: "Joe, you've had an exceptionally 
fine year budget wise. I need $2 million." Joe 
gave $2 million, and he turned right around 
and made one of the finest speeches about sup- 
porting higher education and academics, and 
the university is eating it up. So I'm saying if 
you want to resent it, resent it, but don't do it 
publicly. 

I think college unions and student activi- 
ties people ought to be out front of anyone else 
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in student leadership development. Unions do 
a "fantabulous" job with their own students 
and their own leadership programs within 
their facilities and for their own programs. The 
potential is outside that arena, in the orienta- 
tion and development of student leadership 
campuswide. You have the expertise, you have 
the wherewithal to really make a contribution. 
Martha Dawson: I think the faculty see the un- 
ion as a student activity, something the other 
people do. The students have fun, and many 
times it takes away from the academic arena. 
So you don't have any bonding between the ac- 
ademic leaders and student personnel, college 
union leaders. And of course, there is the re- 
ward system of promotion and tenure. I can't 
think of any case where service to the commu- 
nity and what a faculty member had done for 
students figured into a promotion and tenure 
decision. Until you build that into the reward 
system, you're not going to get the bonding and 
the respect for what you do. 
Larry Huffman: I second that thought. I had 
jotted a note here about faculty perceiving stu- 
dent activities and the college union as fun and 
games. It is not something that supplements 
the classroom, but instead competes for the 
time the student should be studying. The other 
thing is probably an inaccurate, gross generali- 
zation, but I'll say it anyway and maybe stimu- 
late more conversation: My perception is that 
the more scholarly the faculty think a campus 
is, the less likely it is that those faculty were 
engaged in student activities or were student 
leaders themselves. They might have been the 
bookworms who were studying at the library 
all the time and didn't have time for fun and 
games. Because they didn't experience it them- 
selves, they don't see its value for their stu- 
dents. That is a problem. 
Bruce Kaiser: You could take it a step further. 
Many at a major research institution such as 
ours feel that unions and activities aren't nec- 
essarv, that there's a certain amount of bond- 
ing at the graduate level, where it's appropri- 
ate, and that undergraduates should be spend- 
ing more time in the library. 
Shindell: What you're talking about are per- 
ceptions of how we're seen. Could you talk a lit- 
tle about expectations? 

Huffman: Part of the problem is there aren't 
any. You exist and always have. I don't think 
presidents have expectations of what they 
want you to do. Presidents are accused of deal- 
ing with the B's: the Boards, the Buildings, the 
Bonds and not much with students and student 
life. Probably one of the problems is the presi- 
dents haven't been asked to think about what 
they expect of student activities programs. 
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Dawson: You may be your own worst enemies. 
Have you sat down and told your story to the 
university. What do you do? And what are the 
results? Have you tried to work with the aca- 
demic people when you're having a problem? 
You have to market yourself in terms of what 
the university is all about. One way would be 
to work with presidents and vice presidents to 
see that you are on the prestige committees 
where you have to work with people on an is- 
sue that's not always student activities, but re- 
lates to it. . . . You have to toot your own horn 
and say, "I'd like to be on the Freshman Orien- 
tation Committee." 

Shindell: Larry, 1 want to ask you a question 
and then ask Martha the same question. As a 
president, what would you like to hear from 

us? 



Huffman: Many presidents would like to be 
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aware of what it is you're doing now or what 
you have done. I'm not sure many understand 
that you are doing anything. They see the very 
visible things— the student government, ath- 
letics, and things like that—but I'm not sure 
they know everything you do. 

Perhaps a lot of presidents would just like 
to know that you folks recognize there are 
some problems to be taken on. Some presidents 
might like to know they have some allies on 
campus who share their concerns and have 
some possible approaches for combating the 
problems facing the institution. 
Dawson: I would like to see you getting faculty 
more involved at the grass-roots level. For ex- 
ample, if you are working with students who 
are running for office, I would like you to uti- 
lize political science faculty. I would like to see 



At some point we just have to stop 
worrying about what went on before and 
see what is happening right now as a real 
moment of readiness. We have some moments 
of opportunity in terms of the way 
presidents feel about campus climate. 



those students working with you in student ac- 
tivities or on the union boa~d knowing the 
campus resources they could use. 
Shindell: Is it realistic to do that if that in- 
volvement is not rewarded by the institution? 
Dawson: I think the institution would eventu- 
ally reward the involvement if the organiza- 
tion or the people in the organization could doc- 
ument how it impacts the goals of the institu- 
tion. For example, if your school was dealing 
with declining enrollment, and you had a tuto- 
rial program that had some impact on reten- 
tion, and you could document its success — not 
just talk about it— people would take note. But 
you have to present it in a way people will re- 
spect it: It has to be researched, it has to be in- 
volvement, it has to be published. Sometimes 
people in student activities are so tied up with 
the nuts and bolts that they don't tell their own 
story, 

Moore: I think it goes back to what Larry was 
saying. Many faculty think a lot of what we do 
is fun and games. We talk about it in our jar- 

5 



gon, but they don't know any more about our 
jargon than we know about their political sci- 
ence or history or math or whatever their par- 
ticular field is. If we spent as much time doing 
what it is we're supposed to be doing as we do 
running around trying to defend it to everyone, 
it would get done and we wouldn't have to be 
defending much of anything. I don't see the 
programs happening. I don't see the activities 
pulling the university together. 
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Nuts 

What is it you wake to the person you re- 
port to? Do you take new, innovative ideas? Or 
do you go in and talk about the sociology de- 
partment not buying their books in your book- 
store when university policy says they must? 
All too often, vice chancellors, vice presidents, 
and presidents hear the complaints from us 
more than they hear, "It seems to me the insti- 
tution is moving in this direction. I and my 
staff have a lot of expertise in that area and 
can help make this thing go." Then name them 
and talk about who can assist. 
Bill Biattain; I have a feeling a lot of our com- 
ments relate to residential, research, or re- 
gional universities. Yet about 18 percent of our 
membership are two-year institutions. Larry, 
do you see some diflfe ences in what we have 
talked about as it pertains to the two-year 
schools? 

Huffman: There might be more similarity 
than differences when you talk about students 
themselves. One thing we have in common is 
that our students start out in high school get- 
ting into bad habits. These youngsters are 
pretty much alienated, disenfranchised, or at 
the least, taking up their spare time with work 
and activities that don't lead to anything pro- 
ductive. When they go to college they do pretty 
much the same thing. When students have 
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started out in high school with those bad hab- 
its, it is tough to break them. 

Some students just aren't very responsible, 
I pae very few with a commitment to doing any- 
thing to help their fellow man. They think 
about "me and what benefits me, what gets me 
ahead.' 1 That is tuugh to deal with in terms of 
programming at the community college and at 
the university. 

At the university level, some staff and fac- 
ulty perhaps are a bit envious of the fact you 
have a union building all to yourself. They 
have just a faculty office and a classroom they 
get on a kind of loan basis from semester to se- 
mester. They don't see the building generating 
anything or being of value. They see it consum- 
ing space and dollars and taking away from 
what they perceive they could have if that 
building didn't exist. That building serves as a 
monument to what they perhaps despise as 
much as anything. 
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like to see those students 
working with you... knowing the 
campus resources they could use. 



colleges and universities could both benefit by 
involving student activities peopV, in planning. 
Bill Johnston: I have a very different view of 
the world. I don't see students a6 being materi- 
alistic or not concerned. I see volunteer pro- 
grams on our campus that are staffed and oper- 
ated beyond any level in the Kennedy era 
when VISTA and Peace Corps were going on. 
We can't keep up with the volunteerism. 

One more comment. You mentioned that 
we're in this for students, and I challenge that. 
I don't think all of us in higher education are in 
it for students. In fact, that faculty group Mar- 
tha alluded to earlier sometimes considers stu- 
dents a necessary evil. I don't think they sense 
an obligation to the overall development cf stu- 
dents beyond the requirements of a given disci- 
pline. I'm not sure they're not more into their 
own research. 

L& Nuss: A couple of observations. One is this 

notion of what the 

I presidents hear the 
^^^^^^^^^^H meetings. fas- 

I cinating 

I Boyer 

I ACE the cam- 

■ pus community before 
I talking to anybody 

^^^^^^^^^^H else, the 

I dents as 
I the has opened up 
I and new 

■ taken The 

I of us sit there saying, 
I "We know, we know." 
ft 5 I So in some way, some- 

mm B thing has 

I We can take 
HHH any vantage point, 
but at some point we 
just have to stop worrying about what went on 
before and see what is happening right now as 
a real moment of readiness. We have some mo- 
ments of opportunity in terms of the way presi- 
dents feel about campus climate. 

I think the public credibility for American 
higher education has probably never been 
lower, and I don't think we've seen the bottom. 
What that means is that president and boards 
have to reach out for every form of assistance 
and collaboration they can get to begin to make 
a change. We have an economy that's in trou- 
ble, we have Congress that has little respect for 
higher education, we have the public who holds 
us accountable in lots of different ways and has 
higher expectations for us. 

We could look at all this as a positive: We 
have finally become an acceptable social insti- 
tution; we're now criticized just as much as all 



the other social institutions. We are no longer 
revered. Within that, there ar« some opportu- 
nities for us, and looking back may not be as 
positive as trying to stop where we are and 
project to a very uncertain future. 

Self-perceptions 

Smindell; What we would like to do now is to 
give those of us directly involved in college un- 
ions and campus activities programs an oppor- 
tunity to talk about how we think we're being 
perceived and how we would like to be per- 
ceived. 

Ted Crabb: My comments will be at the level 
of how I think we should be perceived, how I 
think we should be functioning on a campus. It 
starts with unions being part of the total edu- 
cational institution. 




Crabb 



In fulfilling that role we have a dual re- 
sponsibility, We have to be responsive to the 
service needs of the campus, and that involves 
financial responsibilities that oftentimes take 
precedence, and we also have a responsibility 
to provide a social, cultural, and recreational 
program for the entire university commu- 
nity—students, faculty, staff, and alumni. 

The most successful unions ar* the oneu 
that can articulate exactly what it .s they're 
supposed to be doing, and do the best job they 
can to implement that philosophy of being part 
of the educational fabric of the university. 

Much of what we are all about is bringing 
people together, and this argument over 
whether it's a student union or a university un- 
ion to me is fundamental. We have to commu- 
nicate that image that we're involving the en- 
tire university community. If students see the 
name Student Union over the front entrance, 
that's what they expect. If we identify our- 
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Much of what we are all about 
is bringing people together, and 
this argument over whether it's 
a student union or a university 
union ... is fundamental. 
We have to communicate that . . . 
we are involving the entire 
university community. 



selves as a university union and work hard to 
involve faculty and keep trying to get faculty 
and staff into the building, students begin to 
respond to that. 

Frank Cianciola: Norman commented that 
universities are looking to the auxiliaries be- 
cause that's where the funds are. From where 
some of us sit, that may not be fact. That pot of 
funds may not always be available, The finan- 
cial pressures being placed on unions are very 
similar to what is being placed on the universi- 
ties as well. I understand the context of the 
comment is, "I have a budget problem, and you 
have to help." And I think that's very positive. 
We need to be able to respond to that. 

Larry's comment on the faculty's jealousy 
of the building struck a note with me. We pride 
ourselves on making the union as spotless and 
as welcoming as possible. I never thought 
about it in the context of faculty resenting that 
because of their "rented" office space. We have 
a job selling why it's important to the institu- 
tion to have the kind of space found in a union 
that can be shared by all, 

We ought to hold to the philosophy that 
students who are involved feel better about 
themselves and the university when they're in 
the union. If they feel better about the univer- 
sity, then they're more likely to stay in school. 
And if they re more likely to stay in school and 
have a positive experience, they're going to be 
productive alumni. Somehow we need to better 
articulate that message to presidents, aca- 
demic vice presidents, and faculty because I 
think there is some documentation that will 
support that, 

We also need to be a positive complement 
to the academic classroom. We're not a substi- 
tute for, we're not in competition with, but we 
are a complement to the classroom, Campus 
programs, services, and facilities that comple- 
ment the classroom have to enhance the over- 
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all value of the institution. 

The union is important to a university in 
the context of space and philosophy and flexi- 
bility. To negotiate away the space designed 
for unique purposes because it may be expedi- 
ent at this time and place may forego the op- 
portunity to have that flexible space respond to 
a more urgent crisis in the university at a later 
time. Look at this room. At a time of university 
crisis, someone could say, "It would be great if 
we put four offices in here." But the interaction 
that can created by a room like this or an activ- 
ity like the one we're creating right here is an 
important commodity. We shouldn't sacrifice 
those assets in the short term because in the 
long term they would pay greater dividends. 
Dick Blackburn: I think we have an image 
problem, but that's nothing new. When I first 
got involved in ACIM in the '60s during the 
big boom years of college union buildings ap- 
pearing on college campuses, we were very con- 
cerned that Newsweek and Time both pub- 
lished articles highly critical of this new move- 
ment. These magazines emphasized what they 
called the campus playpen approach. Our Asso- 
ciation got very concerned about this image 
and tried to counter that image. 

We had the sandbox image then, and now 
we have an image problem of a different na- 
ture. The problem we have now is that we are 
being viewed as campus service stations. This 
is partly of our own making. As top adminis- 
trators have pressured us to become more self- 
sustaining, we've become more entreprene- 
urial. As we've found ways to generate income, 
we've looked more and more like a service sta- 
tion. At our directors' meetings, we spend all 
our time talking about ways to make a dollar, 
to cut costs. As a result, we're now perceived as 
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an auxiliary. An auxiliary, to me, means a uni- 
versity agency that is expected to be self-sus- 
taining financially. I don't think that's our pri- 
mary goal. I don't deny we have a service mis- 
sion to provide a place to meet, a place to eat, 
md all the other necessary amenities for the 
campus. But we have to be more than that. We 
have to have an educational role. That's the real 
crux of our image problem. We're not perceived 
as having much important to do with education. 
Johnston: Some of you have heard me mention 
what Chet Berry called the student personnel 
death wish. Chet was referring to the insecu- 



I dont deny we have ...to provide a place 
to meet, a place to eat, and all the other 
necessary amenities for the campus. But we 
have to be more than that. We have to have 
an educational role. That's the real crux of 
our image problem. We're not perceived as 
having much important to do with education. 



rity felt by people in college student personnel 
work. They try to demonstrate their worth by 
working 100 hours a week. They're on campus 
all the time and are the last to turn out the 
lights. I think we do have an insecurity that 
comes from a lack of standardization about 
what we do. If you're a chemist, a historian, a 
political scientist, your discipline requires you 
to perform in a certain way. There's a certain 
standardization relative to tenure and promo- 
tion. But if you go from one institution to an- 
other, you'll find a different kind of union. The 
standard is loft up tc either the wishes of those 
in charge of the institution, or the professional 
preparation of the union director, or the his- 
tory of that specific institution in terms of its 
values. My goal over the next decade would be 
for us to start to become more professional in 
what we do and start to standardize what we 
do. I realize that is dangerously close to certifi- 
cation of unions and personnel, but I think we 
would probably benefit from more rigorous 
standards. We should require and demand— 
OK, we can't really require or demand any- 
thing—but we should at least ask for and expect 
higher performance from some of our colleagues. 
Shindf.ll; My perception is that we are per- 
ceived as a service station, and depending on 
who is doing the perceiving, we are a service 
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station. It's very important that that service 
station do the best job it possibly can in provid- 
ing service. We do have an impact on quality of 
life. I want that service to be first rate, but I 
want us to be recognized for more than just be- 
ing that service station. I want us to be recog- 
nized as a place where all elements of the com* 
munity can come together. 



We're perceived as providing nice 
leadership development experiences that 
enhance classroom learning and make 
students more effective as campus leaders 9 
but Ym not sure that's viewed as having 
much carryover value to the corporate world, 
to the human services world — 



I want us to be recognized as a place where 
we can build connections, where we can tell the 
story of the institution. There really aren't 
many places on campus where that can be done 
day in and day out. We do that through things 
we have in the building that connect with the 
past. I want the president to say the union cre- 
ates a sense of identity. We do create a sense of 
ownership. If students feel comfortable and if 
they feel strongly about that quality o e life or 
that experience they have had, that will come 
back to that institution through future alumni 
support, through alumni identification. That 
has to start somewhere, and it doesn't always 
start on the athletic field. 

How do you judge that? How do you meas- 
ure that? One way you measure it is when you 
hear a student taking her parents through the 
building say, "This is where we ... " and start 
referring to parts of the building as "our 
lounge" or u our bookstore." When you see that 
sense of ownership, you know you've made that 
connection. Those values are what we have to 
communicate because those are important to 
the upper administration. We contribute to the 
uniqueness of our campus and create a certain 
atmosphere and feeling. Those are the kinds of 
messages I would like us to convey. 
Brattain: Some presidents feel that student 
leadership development experiences are rather 
nice but they really don't make a difference. I 
think we're perceived as providing nice leader- 
ship development experiences that enhance 
classroom learning and make students more ef- 



fective as campus leaders, but I'm not sure 
that's viewed as having much carryover value 
to the corporate world, to the human services 
world, and to the political world. More schools 
are going to have to follow the lead of Texas A 
& M, Indiana University, and Wisconsin, 
schools that have stayed in touch with their 
student leader alumni. 

I wish we were viewed as an alternative 
space' to develop the appreciation of the arts, 
but we'll have to start programming in that ar- 
ea if we want that tag. Even if you have a 
lovely performing arts center on campus, the 
union can be an alternative space for both the 
visual and the performing arts. 

I wish we could be viewed as a place that 
made some significant things happen in the ar- 
ea of multiculturalism. We're not a melting pot 
anymore. We're not a stew. We're maybe a 
tossed salad, and I don't think we've gotten 
that through to ourselves, to our student lead- 
ers. We're working at it and we're having some 
success, but I wish I could honestly say to presi- 
dents that we're making a difference. 

Lastly, we are viewed as a regional confer- 
ence center in Macomb. If you want a banquet 
larger than 100 at the Holiday Inn, we're the 
only game in town. Our building is booked up 
with Christmas parties. What happens if that 
ballroom is taken and your programming 
board comes up with a very creative idea or 
they have a chance to book a well-known 
speaker the faculty would like? It's the prob- 
lem of balancing the use of the facility. We 
talked about it not being a student union, but I 
think it can become too much of a community 
facility and a conference center at the expense 
of students. 



Brattain 
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Cianciola: I'd be interested in a little reality 
check here. What are your reactions to our self- 
perceptions? 

Moore: When I was talking about the money a 
while ago, what I was trying to get across is 
that when the money from the state and from 
student fees starts getting tight, many 
chancellors and presi- 
dents are looking to 
their auxiliary units 
that are generating 
income. You have 
some choices in how 
you interact with aca- 
demic divisions, with 
scholarship programs. 
There are other ways 
of investing your 
money for a better re- 
turn than just some- 
one coming along at 
the end of the year 
and saying: "We're 
$600,000 short, folks. 
Here's the reserves of 
the auxiliaries. We'll » 
take $600,000 of it." Moore 
I'll bet we're putting more and more on those 
things that will generate more revenues be- 
cause we think that's going to save us. Instead 
we should be looking at the long haul and being 
what we say we want to be and investing in that. 
Cianciola: What I hear Norman saying is. 
whether we like it or not. the universities are 
in a tight budget spot and they are going to 
look to us. Therefore. I think Norman has 
given us a helpful strategy: To preserve *ur 
priorities and help the university, we should 
take a sliver of that money and invest it in 
some more visible university priorities. 
Moore; Another comment on something some- 
one said about a student group failing at some- 
thing and it embarrassing the institution. We 
can never ever have enough communication to 
the- top of the hill about what might happen. 
Tell the chancellor, "Here's the list of speakers 
the students are bringing to campus, and we 
see a couple that could be controversial." Have 
an early warning system. Tell the chancellor 
when there's a potential for things to get out of 
hanH or someone to say something that might 
embarrass the university. The chancellor pre- 
pares a statement he'll make public in case 
that happens. You don't have to have direct ac- 
cess to your chancellor. Use your campus's pub- 
lic relations people. They have that kind of ac- 
cess, and they know when the flares are going 
to go off, when dynamite is going to hit. They'll 
respond quickly and help you get access. 
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Dawson: I want to ask a question. We're talk- 
ing as if all of them are like your unions, gener- 
ating money and so forth, You may have some 
unions that don't generate anything. How are 
they going to get recognized? 

I particularly liked what was said about 
establishing standards, When you talk ahjut a 

faculty ^.c-inber as a 
professor, regardless 
of whether that per- 
son is at Slippery 
Rock or Harvard, I 
have an image that 
ought to be very simi- 
lar. I think this think 
tank has to begin glo- 
balizing and thinking 
about standards for 
the total university 
because you may not 
be in a situation 
where you have any 
money to give any- 
body. You may need 
money. You may not 
have a fine facility. 
Nuss: I'd like to add a 
reaction to how to tell the story and do a better 
job with alumni and student leader alumni. 
There's a perception in some places that in- 
volvement in the union is a closed club: You 
have to work your way up through the ranks 
before you're good enough to be involved in the 
union. That's going to work against us in that 
question of loyal student alumni because if, in 
fact, you have a small cadre who is actively in- 



Til bet were putting more .on 
those things that will generate 
more revenue because we think 
that's going to save us. Instead 
we should be looking at the long 
haul and being what we say we 
want to be and investing in that. 



volved, how does that translate to the rest of 
the student population? This ties into the di- 
versity question: Is the facility hospitable to 
students who may have been under- repre- 
sented in the past. What's the average Suzy 
and Joe going to learn from the union? That's 



in 



where the service station mentality really' 
comes through. When you ask many of these 
people, they like the building. It's a great place 
where they can do five or six one-stop shopping 
kinds of things. We need to look at the num- 
bers of students we're involving, how we are in* 
volving them, and should our goal be expand- 
ing rather than contracting. 

I also think we don't play up the value of 
student employment: what students learn in 
those environment, the importance of students 
working on campus. It is different and, I would 
say, better for me to work in the cafeteria than it 
is for me to work in McDonald's down the street 
But if it isn't any different, then maybe we need 
to look at the options. We ought to look at em- 
ployment as another hook in which we want to 
be able to say we've done something we couldn't 
have done if a particular program did not exist. 
Johnston: To pick up on that same point, the 
Task Force 2000 found out through some very 
informal research— and I have to provide that 
caveat— that the people who find their way in 
to college union and student activities work 
are — in addition to being on boards and com- 
mittees—are primarily people who work in the 
union. We've always suspected that, but this 
was pretty overwhelming. We do less in train- 
ing and preparing those persons in philosophy 
and the union's mission than we do with the 




Shindell 

people on the boards who make the decisions. If 
that's going to be the source of the people who 
enter our profession, then we have to bring them 
into the job market better prepared. 
Dawson: There's one issue we haven't touched, 
and I think we're going to have to talk about it. 
Minority students are not involved in your un- 
ions and activities. And then you let them get 
some iittta union or center on the side. What's 
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the reason for that? If we're really talking 
about cultural diversity, we have to be strong 
enough to eliminate that. I'll use Indiana as an 
example because that's my school. I don't know 
why Indiana has two or three centers, and I bet 
a lot of students who go to the Black Cultural 
Center are not involved in the Indiana Memo- 
rial Union. Unless you get the starch to say no 
and get them involved, you're whistling "Dixie" 
when you talk about cultural diversity. If you're 
talking about giving status to be accepted, then 
you're going to have to begin as an organiza- 
tion — I'm not talking about individuals — to be- 
lieve that these standards and resources are for 
every student, and programming must include 
every student. You have to convince the presi- 
dent because if he's weak or scared he's not go- 
ing to do it. 

Shindell: Maybe I rationalized this, but I finally 
decided that it is important to have that for 
those students, but only as a bridge. 
Dawson: How long do you have to have a 
bridge? You didn't always have that bridge. 
These are hard issues that your organization is 
going to have to deal with. 
Nuss: If I were starting in a perfect world, Mar- 
tha, I don't think I would fo3ter the small com- 
munities. But how do you have that subcommu- 
nity facility where students and individuals feel 
comfortable, feel welcome, and have a common 
bond, and still have that tie? 
Dawson; I'm saying if your union is doing its 
job, there ought to be an opportunity to have 
that within the pro;jram. That's difficult, but it's 
something you're really going to have to face in 
the '90s when you're talking about the new 
demographics. 

Bra tt a in: Martha, if our president closed the 
cultural center, we would have Afro-American 
legislators on the campus within two or three 
days investigating why. That's the kind of vola- 
tile climate we're dealing with. 
Dawson; I agree you would have that. I don't 
think you could clo'ie it right now, but if you had 
a comprehensive program and worked toward 
that end, the** wouldn't be a need. I'm not say- 
ing you can do it right away, but it has to be part 
of your long-*ange planning. 
Moore: When I was the union program director 
and when I became an associate director, w^en I 
finally became the director, I held the credo of 
ACU-I in my hand before my union board to say 
what the role was. It was not to bring people into 
the building and then separate them out in little 
corners of the building. I was fighting against 
the establishment at that time of a black cul- 
tural center. One of the things I've learned is 
"Why do we keep thinking that all black people 
are alike?" They have different sets of needs. We 
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There has to be a perceived 
entree to the larger structure. 
The person can reject moving out 
of that safety zone . . .but at 
least that's a conscious 
decision. If the perception 
is I can't move into that, 
then weve done a poor job. 



have some students that come to us who need 
that connector. They may only need it for a year, 
but the facility itself may need to be there for 20 
years to do that, depending on your campus situ- 
ation. Other black students come in and say: 
"Hey, I don't go for that separatism stuff. I'm 
mainstream. 0 They don't use those words but 
that's what they're saying, and they work right 
into the system. Others won't ever come to that 
institution because it is predominantly white 
and you could build 15 cultural centers and they 
wouldn't come. I've become a firm believer that 
we have to have those kinds of places. 

The LSU Union has had a Black Cultural 
Committee in its program unit for years. They 
have had an International Committee working 
there for years, and they've been developing pro- 
grams not just within that building but outside 
of that building. We have an International 
Learning Center. International students voted 
themselves a fee of $10 per semester with the 
idea of establishing such a center. They started 
that in 1982; we bought that facility last year. 
Our union people are realizing it's not competi- 
tion, it's not destroying what we're trying to do. 
In fact, they're working jointly on some pro- 
gramming efforts. 

Johnston: Liz made a point that reinforces both 
of those directions. That is, if you have a Com- 
muter Student Center, or a Black Cultural Cen- 
ter, or Hispanic Studies Center, or whatever it 
is, that should not to be an end-all but rather a 
starting point. If a commuter student comes in, 
gets up to speed, so to speak, and finds some 
other outlets, some other homes, some other 
clubs, the center has certainly been a very effec- 
tive tool. My concern is if that person doesn't go 
beyond that. There has to be a perceived entree 
to the larger structure. The person can reject 
moving out of that safety zone into a riskier 
leadership zone over here, but at least that's a 
conscious decision. If the perception is I can t 



move into that, then we've done a poor job. 
Brattain: If that student never gets out of 
Gwendolyn Brooks Center because of some com- 
fort index, and that student stays four years and 
gets a degree as opposed to dropping out, then 
it's a relative thing in terms of success. We 
would prefer they get involved in student gov- 
ernment or the programming board, or some 
other organization. But on the other hand, the 
Gwendolyn Brooks Center may be the comforta- 
ble place that keeps many students in school. 

The University of Illinois is a different 
world from us. It's a different world in a regional 
university. We compete for the student. . . . The 
American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities is very concerned about retention 
because that recruitment pool is getting small- 
er. The University of Illinois may have a bad 
year, drop ACT scores down a couple of notches, 
and students we thought were Firm at South- 
ern or Eastern suddenly in the middle of sum- 
mer decide to go to Champaign-Urbana. 
Shinoell: As competition becomes more in- 
tense, we re all going to feel that. I think the 
point were making is that the quality of cam- 
pus life can give us an edge and we have a di- 
rect impact on that, 




Huffman and Johnston 

Cianciola: Our new vice president made a 
comment about faculty that relates to "buying 
into the institutional mission. " She describes 
the faculty as a loose federation of entrepre- 
neurs. In terms of passing on institutional his- 
tory or buying into this or that, faculty have 
specialties and interest areas and they're en- 
trepreneurs in their own rank. We need to un- 
derstand that as we deal with them. 
Crabb: It goes back to what Martha was say- 
ing: Unions need to reach out. We have to go 
out and get those people involved. We can't ex- 
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pect faculty to corne to us. We have to go into the 
departments and we have to have a reason for 
them to want to get involved. Money is certainly 
part of it. But it partly translates into when a 
department is bringing in a person from outside 
we have something to offar which is to handle 
the speech the person is going to give. The union 
can cosponsor the lecture with the department. 
Brattain: Even with the reward system we've 
got, there are faculty you can involve, and we 
need to build on that. I spent a little time this 
summer with a retired chair from Indiana who 
was upset because when his department gets 
new faculty they actually are told not to get in- 
volved in all those clubs and stuff. They tell 
them to make sure they get their juried articles 
and . . . 

Dawson: But the senior faculty member of that 
department could be involved. I would give the 
same advice to new faculty. It's the name of the 
game. But a lot of other faculty members who 
have already gotten through those hoops could 
really be helpful. What are they doing? 
Huffman: With faculty you have to do the same 
as you do the diverse student body You can't 
put them all in one bug and say all faculty re- 
spond only to money. You have to find where 
their values lie. what's really important, And 
to some of them, yes. money is going to be im- 
portant. For some, it's going to be some kind of 
a payoff— what does it do for me professionally. 
Some— like a sociologist or a psychologist —are 




going to buy in to a societal issue. If they can 
involve their students by joining in some kind 
of a program the union offers, then they're go- 
ing to buy into it. I think you always have to 
ask, "What's important to this person that we 
can appeal to?" 

Nuss: We got through higher education with 
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an understanding of unions. Many faculty 
didn't have that experience. So we have 10 pre- 
pare them for whatever it is we're asking them 
to do and not assume they know. We complain 
in student affairs when people assume that any- 
body can do our jobs, that it doesn't take any 

You can't . . .say all faculty 
respond only to money. You 
have to find where their values 
lie, what's really important — 
For some, it's going to be some 
kind of a payoff— what does it 
do for me professionally. Some 
. ..are going to buy in to a 
societal is^ue. 



special training. And then we ask all kinds of 
people to help and we give them no special train- 
ing for understanding. It's a mixed message, 
Moore: There are other ways you can use fac- 
ulty. We went over to the College of Business 
and found a couple of fellows who were consult- 
ing with some big companies in assessing mo- 
rale factors in those organizations. We hired 
them to report on the morale of our people. They 
interviewed the entire organization and kept ev- 
erything anonymous. That report went all the 
way up to the board because the chance! Jr was 
so excited about the outcome. The faculty mem- 
bers were so impressed with the people in our or- 
ganization that they started inviting them into 
their business classes to talk to their students 
about career opportunities in auxiliaries. 
Johnston: I'd like the perspective from those of 
us who are not in the union every day about 
where faculty might be heading. For example, 
if enrollment declines, and accountability con- 
tinues to be a major factor, and resources get 
skimpier, are we going to see faculty play a dif- 
ferent role? We've already seen the itinerancy, 
if you will, of faculty being slowed down. You 
can no longer move through three chairs to get 
full professorship and tenure somewhere; most 
people are staying at an institution for the full 
Mme. If those opportunities are lessened, are 
we going to look at different criteria? For ex- 
amnio, might community service — that little 
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thing over here that we evaluate in tenure de- 
cisions — * acome a bigger part of evaluation? 
Might involvement with the campus become a 
little different? Might the quality of teaching 
and developing mentoring relationships be con* 
sidered as we evaluate people to see whether 
they're going to be a permanent part of our 
communities? 

Dawson: I think it will if you as a group lobby 
for it. 

Cianciola: Let me play devil's advocate for a 
second. From your perspectives, what's in it for 
you and what do you perceive is in it for us to 
get faculty involved? 

Dawson: I guess what would be in it would be 
improved life of the student. 
Cianciola: That's what's in it for me. 
Dawson: Because it's more than just getting a 
degree. You're talking about a holistic ap- 
proach to education at 
the university level. 
And that's what you 
have to sell. People 
don't see that other 
side. We know it, but 
it's not verbalized in 
the literature, at the 
conferences, and so 
forth. 

Johnston: How about 
in the community col- 
leges? Is the role of 
faculty changing 
there? 

Huffman: I don't see 
it changing all that 
much. We take it for 
granted that because* 
students are commut- 
ers who live right in our community that they 
are already involved. If the students coming in 
reflect the problems of the community, then 
working with the students to remedy those will 
benefit the community. 

I don't ever recall any faculty evaluation 
system where th* emphasis wasn't on teach- 
ing, academic advisement, and involvement in 
college affairs. Being involved in student activ- 
ities might only be at college orientation or 
sponsoring a club or organization. Collective 
bargaining is beginning to change this. At one 
time faculty— if they taught in a certain area 
like nursing — somehow considered it their re- 
sponsibility to also be involved in the Nurses 
Club. Anymore, we Ye at the collective bargain- 
ing table, and faculty are willing to do that so 
long as there's something green in the hand for 
doing that. But I don't see the faculty role 
changing at the community college as much as 
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what it may at the university level. 
Dawson: I have another question. What do you 
see in terms of older students? We're talking as 
if all students are going to be 18 or 22. Have you 
given any thought to that in your programming? 
Johnston: We've done a very poor job at that. 
Even when I was at Cal State-Los Angeles, 
which was 65 percent "minority" and at that 
stage 100 percent commuter, the only people 
we could involve were 18- to 22-ye'ar*olds. 
That's who we were reaching with the pro- 
grams. Now the service side did draw every- 
body on the campus. But clubs, organizations, 
and programs did not appeal or students were 
not there at the times they were offered. Even 
at schools where you hear that's not the case, 
you can go back and examine who's involved. It 
ten. 4 s to be the traditional-aged people in a 
non-traditional setting. At least, that's been 

my experience. 
Crabb: I think their 
involvement is in at- 
tending a Program, 
which is part of a pro- 
gram responsibility as 
well. We forget that 
because too often we 
think about a program 
in terms of what it pro- 
vides for the students 
planning the program. 
Bsattain: I don't have 
any research, but I 
have a feeling the two- 
year institutions are 
probably doing a much 
better job at this than 
either the residential 
institutions or even 
the big urban institutions because they've had 
to do it. Many times we assume the non-tradi- 
tional and older students have to work and they 
don't want college activities. The literature sug- 
gests they want as much of the collegiate experi- 
ence as they can get. We have to create more 
avenues; we re still programming with the same 
number of committees under a union board, and 
you have to sign up for the whole year. We need 
to learn from the two-year schools. 

There are unions out there with one pro- 
fessional and we need to keep that in mind as 
we do our publications. If you're the union di- 
rector at Gettysburg College or College of 
Wooster or wherever, you may be able to do 
some things with the faculty that we're unable 
to do at a regional state institution or a 
research-oriented institution. 
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